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(continued.) 

ON  THE  ELOCUTION  OF  SINGING. 

The  superiority  of  vocal  over  instrumental 
music  consists  in  the  more  complete  and  de¬ 
finite  expression  which  the  combination  of 
words  with  notes  affixes  to  a  composition.  A 
just  articulation  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
entire  property  by  which  this  pre-eminence 
is  conferred  and  secured,  inasmuch  as  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  voice  may  afford  to  a  band  anew 
auxiliary  and  a  finer  species  of  sound  than 
can  be  produced  by  any  instrument,  but  un- 
less  the  words  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it  I 
bestows  nothing  beyond  this  addition.  To 
give  effect  to  melody  requires  ear,  voice,  and 
science — to  convey  its  peculiar  beauties  and 
to  adapt  them  to  sentiment,  demands  a  just, 
an  articulate,  a  polished,  emphatic,  and  even 
impassioned  enunciation  of  every  syllable. 

Thus  the  elocution  of  the  art  divides  itself 
into  two  distinct  branches,  one  of  which  is 
technical,  the  other,  intellectual  and  philo¬ 
sophical.  The  first  is  simply  employed  upon 
pronunciation,  which  it  purifies,  regulates, 
and  adapts  to  the  syncronous  utterance  of 
sounds — the  other  embraces  the  conception 
of  the  sense  of  the  author,  the  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  passion,  and  above  all,  a  nice 
judgment,  as  to  the  degrees  to  which  expres¬ 
sion,  under  the  various  situations  in  which 
the  art  is  exercised,  may  with  propriety  be 
carried. 

Simple  as  the  rnere  act  of  enunciation  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  first  inspection,  it  is  in  fact  very 
difficult.  There  are  few  persons  however 
well  educated,  who  arc  wholly  free  from  the 
defects  of  a  provincial  or  scholastic  dialect  ; 
the  impressions  of  early  life  continue  not  un- 
frequeutly  throughout  the  riper  ages — to  re¬ 
fine  away  these  crudities,  affectation  too  often 
is  called  in  ;  even  particular  schools  give  a 
cast  to  speech  ;  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  is  apt  to  introduce  impurities,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  come  slight  defects  ot 
nature,  which,  scarcely  perceptible  in  speak¬ 
ing,  are  distinct  and  disgusting  faults  in  sing¬ 
ing.  The  formation  of  the  mouth,  tongue. 


jaw  bones,  and  other  parts  employed  in  artic¬ 
ulation,  are  often  imperfect*  Independent  of 
all  these  is  the  change  which  the  combination 
of  speaking  and  siUging  brings  about  in  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sound  and  of  speech.  To  preserve 
uniformity  of  voicing,  or  to  increase  power, 
the  words  are  sacrificed.  A  note  too  high 
for  the  singer’s  compass  is  attained  at  the  ey- 
pence  of  the  syllable.  The  substitution  of 
the  more  open  for  the  closer  vowels  is  a  very 
common  resource  in  the  execution  of  passa¬ 
ges  which  lie  beyond  easy  reach.  In  almost 
all  these  instances  the  tone  and  the  words  suf¬ 
fer  together,  and  so  completely  are  these  pur¬ 
poses  fitted  to  each  other,  that  impure  speech 
generates  impure  tone. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  acquisition 
of  tone  and  of  the  preliminary  practice  by 
which  the  student  is  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  producing  Uniformity  of  voicing,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  several  vowels.  The  meth* 
od  sanctioned  by  long  experience  is  to  sing 
the  notes  of  the  diatoOic  scale,  through  the 
entire  compass  of  the  voice,  first  using  the 
word  oA,  pronounced  rather  close  than  open, 
as  the  vowel  is  spoken  in  the  word  father. 
The  scholar  having  by  this  means  fixed  the 
habit  of  producing  a  pure  and  uniform  tone  as 
to  quality,  together  with  the  power  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  diminishing  the  quantity  from 


*  There  are  seven  species  of  pseHIsiOus  or  defect 
in  the  articulation  of  words. 

1  Haesitans,  in  which  the  words,  especially  the 
first  ones  of  a  discourse,  are  not  easily  pronounced, 
and  not  without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  first 
syllable. 

2.  Ringens,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  letter  R  is 
always  aspirated,  and  as  it  were  doubled. 

3.  Lallans,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  letter  L 
becomes  more  liquid,  or  is  pronounced  instead  of 
R. 

4.  Emolliens,  in  which  the  hard  letters  are  chang¬ 
ed  into  the  softer  ones,  and  thus  the  letter  S  is 
much  used. 

5.  Balbutiens,  in  which  by  reason  of  the  tongue 
being  large  or  swelled,  the  labial  letters  are  belter 
heard,  and  often  pronounced  instead  of  others. 

6  Acheilos,  in  which  the  labial  letters  cannot  be 
pronounced  at  all,  or  with  difficulty. 

-7  Logostomatum,  in  which  on  account  of  the  dl- 
vkioQ  of  the  palate,  guttural  letters  areUss  perfect* 
rlyprwuqted  Genw,  113, 
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the  most  delicate  pianissimo  to  the  richest 
fortissimo  that  the  voice  is  capable  of,  will 
proceed  to  unite  the  interval  of  the  same 
scale  to  the  words  do,  rc  (pronounced  ro,)  mi 
(pronounced  me,)  /a,  sol^  la^  si  (pronounced 
je,)  do  t  Thus  the  organ’s  are  prepared  for 
the  more  elaborate  process  of  all  the  combi¬ 
nations  which  words  demand. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  to  sing  with  a  per 
feet  articulation  the  singer  must  first  be  in¬ 
structed  in  speaking  with  a  pure  and  polished 
enunciation.  To  effect  this  purpose,  I  re¬ 
commend  strict  attention  to  the  pronunciation 
of  persons  highly  educated  and  accustomed  to 
the  self-imposed  restraints  of  elevated  socie¬ 
ty — a  minute  and  accurate  understanding  and 
observation  of  the  distinctions  they  make  ;  I 
would  also  urge  upon  the  student  the  same 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  best  ac¬ 
tors,  for  perhaps  such  splendid  instances  of 
genius,  learning,  and  application  as  existed  in 
the  persons  of  Mas.  Siddons  and  Mr.  John 
Kemble,  afford  the  finest  examples  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  the  elegancies  of  speech.  The  effect 
of  these  observations  may  be  tried  and  cultU 
vated,  first  by  reading  aloud,  and  next  by 
singing  recitative,  which  afford  at  once  the 
best  tests  and  exercises.  By  such  means,  and 
by  such  alone  the  latent  faculties  for  speak¬ 
ing  may  be  developed,  or  the  errors  correct¬ 
ed.  It  is  certain  that  the  organization  of  some 
persons  appears  to  be  most  beautifully  adap¬ 
ted  to  iitteraBce,  while  others  labour  under 
great  natural  impediments.  I  have,  howev¬ 
er,  experience  to  warrant  my  asserting  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  these  obstacles  present, 
are  to  be  overcome  by  due  care.  One  of 
the  roost  articulate  and  polished  singers  I  ev¬ 
er  heard  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  was  an 
amateur,  whose  tongue  was  too  large,  but 
who  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  defect 
by  exercise  and  vigilant  correction.  I  can 
therefore  only,  in  respect  of  this  the  lower 
branch  of  the  art,  repeat  the  cautions  1  have 
just  before  given  against  those  obvious  de¬ 
fects  enumerated  above,  and  which,  if  not  gen¬ 
erated,  are  nurtured  into  continued  being, 
principally  by  careless  indifference.  Let  me 
again  particularly  allude  to  the  change  of  the 
syllable  in  the  execution  of  passages  or  divi¬ 
sions.  There  is  scarcely  a  public  singer  now 
in  existence,  and  the  females  are  especially 
examples,  who  will  not  be  found  exceedingly 
faulty  in  this  point.  And  if  1  could  enforce 
attention  by  any  one  precept  more  strong 
than  another,  I  conceive  there  is  nothing  so 


t  We  arc  not  speaking  of  Ibc  ulterior  uses  'orj 
sol-faing,  but  of  the  mere  attainment  of  pronouDclng! 
the  vowels  in  conjunctioQ  with  the  notes.  { 


likely  to  impress  the  willing  mind,  as  the  re* 
flexion,  that  remiss,  awkward,  provincial,  or 
unpolished  pronunciation  is,  perhaps,  amongst 
many,  the  surest  and  most  directly  intelligi¬ 
ble  sign  of  a  neglected  education,  slovenly 
habits,  low  connections  and  a  vulgar  mind. 

To  these  I  may  add  one  more  general  re¬ 
mark.  The  elocution  of  singing  admits  a 
pronunciation  a  little  more  open,  a  little 
rounder  than  common  speaking.  If  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  metropolitan  dialect,  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  provinces  most  especially  in  this 
particular,  and  hence  it  derives  its  peculiari¬ 
ty,  richness,  and  beauty,  which  no  other  can 
be  said  to  partake  of  or  even  to  approach. — 
I  have  frequently  after  hearing  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  the  lean  jejune  cadence  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  been  so  struck  with  the  fulness  and  rich 
flow  of  the  metropoliton  tongue,  that  I  have 
stopped  Ibr  many  .  minutes  to  listen  to  the 
colloquies  of  children  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  superiority  is  most  easily  discer¬ 
nible  in  the  inflexions  of  treble  voices.  To 
this  rouminess  1  consider  it  desirable  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  pronunciation  in  singing,  with¬ 
out  however  wandering  or  degenerating  into 
those  coarser  substitutions  which  1  hjive  be¬ 
fore  protested  against  in  my  chapter  on  Tone. 
(to  be  continued.) 

For  the  EuUrpeiad, 
MUSICAL  PLEIADKS,  No.  IS. 

Mer  ited  preference  of  Modern  over  Ancient 
Music. 

It  is  astonishing  that  there  should  be  per¬ 
sons  so  prejudiced  and  devoid  of  taste,  as  fo*- 
clusivehj  to  admire  ancient  music  ;  perhaps  no 
science  has  undergone  more  improvement. — 
Composition  is  upon  a  more  extensive  scale 
—  modulation  takes  a  wider  range,  unfettered 
by  pedantic  rules,  and  disdaining  its  former 
trammels.  The  introduction  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments  is  a  great  acquisition.  The  improved 
modern  style  of  symphony  first  originated 
with  Stametr,  about  fifty  years  since  ;  Haydn 
afterwards,  with  a ‘‘ grandeur  of  conception 
and  audacious  eccentricity,”  astonished  the 
world  with  his  compositions,  and  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  Italian 
With  thefrerman  school;  and  more  recently 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.  have  taken  a  still 
more  daring  flight*,  and  have  attained  a  de- 


*  There  is  an  absurd  id«a  prevalent,  that  music 
of  difficult  execution  must  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  unpleasant  to  the  ear  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  are 
extremely  difficult.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
solo  concertos  often  abound  in  passages  contrived 
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^ec  of  perfection  it  will  be  difficult  to  sur¬ 
pass.  The  peculiar  and  rpost  prominent  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  art  consist  in  exciting  the  most 
lively  emotions-^xqiiisite  I  indescribable  ! 
elevating  the  mind  to  the  highest  pitch  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  feeling.  The  passions  may  be 
moved  and  affected  in  every  possible  way  by 
various  other  means ;  but  in  exhilarating  and 
supporting  the  animal  spirits,  music  has  no 
equalf.  Modern  music  is  therefore  unrival¬ 
led  in  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  art — 
Jire  and  spirit.  Haydn’s  compositions  (the 
principal  founder  of  the  modern  art)  possess 
transcendent  beauties  and  great  faults,  and 
may  be  compared  to  Burke’s  orations  ;  full 
of  sublime,  beautiful,  and  pathetic  passages  ; 
bold,  energetic,  brilliant  and  impressive;  a- 
bounding  in  new  combinations  of  ideas,  flights 
of  fancy,  and  flashes  ofgenius;  by  turns  deep¬ 
ly  pathetic  and  playfully  sportive  ;  affecting 
the  mind  in  every  possible  way,  and  almost 
disarming  criticism  ;  but  nevertheless  occa¬ 
sionally  tedious,  tiifling,  diffuse,  extravagant, 
and  pedantic^. 

Ancient  music  may  be  compared  to  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  a  man  of  plain  good  sense — correct, 
chaste,  dignified,  concise,  judicious  ;  neverj 
offending ;  neither  rising  very  high,  or  sinking 
very  low ;  frequently  affording  pleasure,  but 
not  delight ;  occasionally  somewhat  tame, 
dry,  heavy,  and  monotonous;  deficient  in  va¬ 
riety,  contrast  and  sprighlliness:  such  are  the 
compositions  of  Correlli,  Geminiani,  Lc. 

Handel  adopted  a  freer  and  bolder  style, 
and  produced  the  most  sublime  and  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  by  his  cliorusses  ;  and  several  of 
his  airs  are  still  heard  with  undiminished  de¬ 
light  ;  but  yet  there  is  much  to  regret  in  his 
voluminous  compositions  as  heavy,  common¬ 
place,  and  inelegant  ;  too  much  savoring  of 
the  vulsrar  old  church  style. 

Purcell  was  in  a  great  measure,  the  father 
of  i^nglish  music  for  the  stage  and  chamber ;! 


on  purpose  to  display  the  execution  of  the  perform¬ 
er,  without  possessing  any  other  merit. 

t  The  powerful  effects  of  military  music,  in  ani- 
maling  an  army  to  deeds  of  deathless  fame,'*  are 
well  known;  and  the  fatigue  of  dancing  would  be 
intolerable  without  its  aid.  Slaves  work  with 
more  alacrity  when  cheerful  strains  are  heard  ; 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  festivity  would  not  exist  with¬ 
out  music  ;  even  animals  are  not  insensible  to  its 
exhilirating  influence. 

^Thc  Italians  find  great  fault  with  some  of  the  vi¬ 
olent  transitions  and  chromatic  discords  so  frequent 
in  the  compositions  of  Haydn,  Sec.  If  the  ancients 
were  too  limited,  simple,  and  straight-forward  in 
their  compositions,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
moderns,  in  snatching  a  grace  beyond  the  rules  of 
art,"  ionieiimes  verge  on  the  disagreeable,  are  also 
occasionally  too  abstruse,  recherche,  and  display 
*00  much  of  the  pedantry  of  science. 


a  great  and  original  genius  but  his  melodies 
are  almost  as  uncouth  to  a  refined  modem  ear§ 
as  the  phraseology  of  the  great  father  of  En¬ 
glish  poetry  (Chaucer)  whatever  the  bigoted- 
admirei^  of  antiquity  may  sav  to  the  comrafy. 

MELPOMENE. 


From  the  European.  Magazine, 

Memoir  of  \Y,  CROTCH,  Mus.  D.  Professor 
of  Music  in  (he  University  of  Oxford, 

Dr.  Crotch,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  was  born  at  Norwich,  July  5,  1775. 
His  father,  by  trade  a  carpenter^  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  of  good  reputation,  having  a 
passion  for  music,  of  which,  however,  he  had 
no  knowledge,  undertook  to  built  an  organ, 
on  which,  as  soon  as  it  would  speak,  he. 
learned  to  play  two  or  three  common  tunes, 
such  as,  God  save  the  King  ;  Let  Ambition  fire 
thy  mind  ;  and  the  Easter  Hymn  ;  with  which 
and  such  chords  as  were  pleasing  to  his  ear, 
he  used  to  try  the  perfection  of  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

About  Christmas,  1776,  when  Master 
Crotch  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  he 
discovered  a  great  inclination  for  music,  by 
leaving  even  his  food  to  attend  to  it,  when  the  - 
I  organ  was  playing;  and  about  Midsummer, 
1777,  he  would  touch  the  key  note  of  his 
I  particular  favorite  tunes,  in  order  to  per¬ 
suade  his  father  to  play  them.  Soon  after 
this,  as  he*  was  unable  to  name  these  tunes, 
he  would  play  the  first  two  or  three  notes  of 
them,  when  he  thought  the  key  note  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  which  he  wished  to  have 
played.  But  according  to  his  mother’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence 
of  his  having  beard  the  superior  performance 
of  Mrs.  Lulman,  a  musical  lady,  who  came  to 
try  his  father’s  organ,  and  who  not  only  play¬ 
ed  on  it,  but  sung  to  her  own  accompaniment, 
that  he  first  attempted  to  play  a  tune  himself : 
for,  the  same  evening,  after  her  departure, 
the  child  cried  and  was  so  peevish  that  his 
mc.lher  was  wholly  unable  to  appease  him. 
At  length,  passing  through  the  dining  room, 
he  screamed  and  struggled'  violently  to  go  to 
the  organ,  in  which,  when  he  was  indulged, 
he  eagerly  bent  down  the  keys  with  his  lit¬ 
tle  fists,  as  other  children  usually  do,  after 
finding  themselves  able  to  produce  a  noise, 
which  pleases  them  more  than  the  artificial 
performance  of  real  melody  or  harmony  by 
others.  Tlic  next  day,  however,  being  left, 


(  Purcell's  music  is  considered  as  quite  barba¬ 
rous  by  foiei*ners.  A  Venetian  nobleman,  who 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  '■^Saul  and  the 
Witch  of  EndoT,'*'>  stopped  hit  cars,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 
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while  bis  mother  went  oat,  in  the  dining¬ 
room  with  his  brother,  a  youth  about  fourteen 
years  old,  be  would  not  let  him  rest  till  be 
blew  the  bellows  of  the  organ,  while  be  sat 
on  his  knee  and  bent  down  the  keys,  at  first 
promiscuously,  but  presently,  with  one  hand, 
he  played  enough  of  God  save  the  King  to  a- 
waken  the  curiosity  of  his  father,  who  being 
in  a  garret,  which  was  his  workshop,  hast¬ 
ened  down  stairs  to  inform  himself  who  was 
playing  this  tune  upon  the  organ.  When  he 
found  it  was  the  child,  he  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  heard  and  saw.  At  this  time, 
he  was  exactly  two  years  and  three  weeks 
edd,  as  appeal’s  by  the  register,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  Colgate,  Norwich.  Although 
he  showed  such  a  decided  inclination  for  mu¬ 
sic,  he  could  no  more  be  prevailed  on  to  play 
by  persuasion  than  a  bird  to  sing. 

\Vhen  his  mother  returned,  the  lather, 
with  a  look  that  at  once  implied  joy,  wonder 
and  mystery,  desired  her  to  go  upstairs  with 
him,  as  he  had  something  curious  to  show 
her.  She  obey  ed,  and  was  as  much  surpriz¬ 
ed  as  the  father,  on  hearing  tlio  child  play 
the  first  part  of  God  save  the  King^  The  next 
day  he  made  himself  master  of  the  treble  of 
the  second  part ;  and  the  day  after  he  attempt¬ 
ed  he  ’base,  which  he  performed  nearly  cor- 
rec-  in  every  particular,  except  the  note  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  close,  which  being  an 
octave  below  the  preceding  sound,  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  little  hand.  In  the  begin- 
ninor  of  November,  1777,  he  played  both  the 
treble  and  base  of  Let  Ambition  fire  thy  mind 
an  oid  tune  now  called,  IIopc^  thou  A'ursc  ofi 
Young  Desire. 

Upon  the  parents’  relating  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstance  to  their  neighbours,  they 
were  la’jghed  at,  and  advised  not  to  mention 
it,  as  such  a  marvellous  account  would  only 
expose  them  to  ridicule.  How’ever,  a  few' 
days  afterwards,  Mr*  Crotch  being  ill,  and  un¬ 
able  to  go  out  to  work,  Mr.  Uaul,  a  master 
weaver,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  passing 
accidentally  by  the  door,  and  hearing  the  or¬ 
gan  fancied  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
that  Crotch  had  itaid  at  home,  in  order  to  di¬ 
vert  himself  on  his  favorite  instrument.  Ful¬ 
ly  prepossessed  with  this  idea,  he  entered  the 
house,  and,  suddenly  opening  the  dining¬ 
room  door,  saw  the  child  playing  on  the  or¬ 
gan,  while  his  brother  was  blowing  the  bel¬ 
lows.  Mr.  Paul  thought  the  performance  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  immediately  brought 
two  or  three  of  the  neighbours  to  hear  it, 
who  propagating  the  news,  a  crowd  of  nearly 
a  hundred  persons  came  the  next  day  to  hear 
the  young  performer ;  and,  on  the  following 
days,  a  still  greater  number  flocked  to  the 


house  from  all  quarters  of  the  eily  j  till,  at 
length,  the  child’s  parents  were  obliged  to 
imit  bis  exhibition  to  certain  days  and  hours, 
in  order  to  lessen  his  fatigue  and  exempt 
themselves  from  the  inconvenience  of  con¬ 
stant  attendance  on  the  curious  multitude.  At 
four  years  old, his  ear  for  music  was  so  astonish¬ 
ing  that  he  could  distinguish  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  instrument,  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  keys,  any  note  that  was  struck,  whether 
A.  B.  C.  &c.  In  this.  Dr.  Burney  used  re¬ 
peatedly  to  try  him,  and  never  once  found 
him  mistaken,  even  in  the  half  notes  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  more  extraordinary,  as  many 
practitioners,  and  good  performers,  are  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  by  ear,  at  the  Opera  or 
elsewhere,  in  what  key  any  piece  or  air  is 
executed.  At  this  early  age,  when  he  was 
tired  of  playing  on  an  instrument,  and  his  mu¬ 
sical  faculties  appeared  wholly  blunted,  he 
could  be  provoked  to  .attention,  even  though 
engaged  in  any  new  amusement,  by  a  wrong 
note  being  struck  in  any  well-known  tune  ; 
and,  if  he  stood  by  the  instrument  when  such 
a  note  was  designedly  struck,  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  put  down  the  right,  in  whatever  key 
the  air  was  playing. 

The  extraordinary  musical  talents,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Crotch  in  infancy  was  matured 
by  study  and  practice,  so  as  afterwards  he 
was  enabled  to  attain  tfie  highest  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  as  a  professor  of  music. 

Among  the  numerous  musical  compositions 
published  by  Dr.  Crotch,  we  cannot  help 
mentioning  two  which  more  particularly  ad¬ 
vanced  his  reputation  ;  “  Palestine,  a  sacred 
Oratorio,”  and  “  Specimens  of  various  kinds 
of  Music,”  in  three  vols.  folio.  He  is  also 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Musical 
Composition. 
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31US1CAL  STUDENT. 

[No.  3,  Concluded.] 

Of  all  writers  Gluc^  appCfirs  to  have  had 
the  most  correct  notibn  of  the  true  purpose 
of  accompaniment.  But  his  countrymen  who 
have  cultivated  instrumental  composition  with 
astonishing  success,  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
those  principles  which  influenced  Gluck,  and 
in  their  works  we  are  often  in  doubt  whether 
the  vocal  parts,  or  the  instrumental,  are  in¬ 
deed  to  predominate.  Not  unfrequently,  in¬ 
deed,  the  matter  is  fairly  decided,  and  the 
instruments  have  the  advantage. 

That  this  is  the  case  with  the  compositions 
of  Haydn,  which  1  am  now  considering,  few 
I  think  will  deny  ;  if  they  have  a  real  feeling 
for  vocal  music,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
Iconsider  the  eflecti  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
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tiucing.  When  we  listen  to  an  opera  of 
Gluck’s,  or  to  the  chorusses  of  Handel,  we 
are  at  once  attracted  by  the  vocal  parts,  and 
we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  abstract  our 
attention  from  them.  They  come  out  as  it 
were,  from  the  orchestra,  and  we  are  at  once 
made  sensible  whatever  may  be  assigned  to 
the  instruments,  that  they  are  intended  to 
aid  and  to  heighten  the  vocal  parts,  but  nol 
to  dominate  over  them. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  usually  found  in  the 
vocal  compositions  of  Haydn,  and  it  is  hardly 
a  paradox  to  say,  that  the  richness,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  his  accompaniments  may  be 
fairly  liable  to  objection  ;  insomuch  as  they 
produce  distraction  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
and  serve  to  divert  his  attention  from  those 
parts  on  which  it  should  principally  be  fixed. 

Nothing  that  1  have  here  advanced  will,  I 
hope,  be  construed  into  any  thing  like  con¬ 
tempt  for  fine  accompaniment,  nor  insensibi¬ 
lity  to  its  influence. 

No  engine,  in  the  hands  of  a  vocal  compo¬ 
ser,  can  be  more  powerful  to  assist  in  affect¬ 
ing  his  hearers,  than  a  fine  orchestra. 

But  its  riches  and  almost  boundless  resour-j 
ces  often  tempt  to  prodigality  and  improper; 
indulgence.  Thus,  in  listening  to  the  vocal 
music  of  Haydn,  the  orchestra,  and  little  but 
the  orchestra  seems  always  present  with  us  ; 
and  we  rise  from  our  entertainment  with  all 
the  sensations  and  impressions  of  an  instru¬ 
mental  performance. 

If  the  construction  of  the  parts,  and  the 
mode  of  accompaniment  practised  by  this 
great  master  be  liable  to  some  objection, 
more  may  be  said  against  the  style  and  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  his  vocal  compositions;  those 
1  mean  which  are  intended  for  the  church. 

Praise  or  supplication  is  the  great  object 
which  occupies  the  mind  of  man  when  he  is 
in  communion  with  his  Creator.  Of  course 
praise  and  supplication  form  the  substance 
of  all  public  worship,  and  when  music  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  to  give  effect  and  energy  to 
both. 

The  style  and  character  of  the  music  de¬ 
signed  for  an  office  so  holy,  are,  surely  then, 
matters  of  the  last  importance,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  omit  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  them,  when  we  are  treating  of  works 
which  are  generally  received  as  sacred  com¬ 
positions.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
— at  least  so  I  consider  it,  to  give,  by  words, 
a  correct  idea  of  the  chasteness,  the  simpli¬ 
city,  and  unaffected  grandeur,  which  should 
always  be  found  in  music  which  is  designed 
to  call  forth  and  to  keep  in  action  the  purest 
and  the  most  awful  feelings  of  our  nature. — 
They  who  wish  to  have  a  trie  noticn  of  that 
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which  cannot  be  well  conveyed  by  words, 
should  carefully  examine  the  works  of  the 
elder  Italian  masters,  who  wrote  before  dra¬ 
matic  studies  had  effected  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
position.  Let  them  also  consider  diligently 
the  admirable  productions  of  our  own  com¬ 
posers — such  as  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Croft 
i*c.  Then  let  them  listen  to  The  Messiah  of 
Handel,  which, if  I  may  say  it  without  irever- 
ence,  seems  to  partake  in  some  degree,  of 
the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  his  character,, 
whose  sufferings  and  glory  it  is  intended  to 
commemorate. 

But  if  it  bo  difficult  exactly  to  describe 
those  things  which  constitute  excellence  in 
sacred  music,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out 
those  by  which  its  influence  may  be  dimin¬ 
ished,  if  not  entirely  lost.  I  say,  then,  that 
no  light  nor  common  traits  of  melody,  no  sud- 
tlen  transitions  of  harmony,  no  over-wrought 
and  over-charged  accompaniment  should  be 
beard  in  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  the 
maxim,  est  ctlare  oriem,”  should  ever 
prevail,  and  the  musician  should  appear  tho¬ 
roughly  to  humble  himself,  and  have  no  oth¬ 
er  object  in  contemplation,  save  that  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  real  piety. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  view  of  my  subject, 
and  if  we  examine  the  masses,  and  even  The 
Creation  of  Haydn,  by  the  principles  which  I 
have  laid  down,  wc  shall  find  that  he  fails  in 
some  of  the  first  attributes  which  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  composer  of  sacred  music.  His 
style  is  much  too  light  and  dramatic-^his  sub¬ 
jects  want  gravity  and  dignity — his  accompa¬ 
niments  are  often  foreign  to  the  holy  themes 
they  are  intended  to  adorn — while  his  abrupt 
modulations,  and  violent  contrasts  belong  to 
the  theatre  and  not  to  the  church. 

To  prove  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
and  to  point  out  a  few  examples.  No.  1 1  is 
taken  from  the  first  mass.  Twelve  bars  of 
introduction  precede  the  subject  of  the  Alle¬ 
gro  Moderato,  which  is  that  of  an  elegant 
minuet.  This  trifling  subject  is  a  little  re¬ 
lieved  by  another,  which  appears  at  the  twen^ 
ty-third  bar,  and  is  wrought  into  a  short  fu¬ 
gue  ;  but  the  first  recurs,  and  gives  a  light 
character  to  the  whole  movement,  which 
concludes  in  a  completely  theatrical  style. 

The  opening  of  the  second  mass  appears  in 
a  still  more  reprehensible  taste,  The  voice 
parts,  in  the  largo,  have  not  a  vocal  effect, 
and  for  the  Allegro  Moderato  which  follows, 
see  No.  12. 

Respect  for  the  vast  genius  of  Haydn,  and 
admiration  for  the  improvements  which  he 
has  wrought  for  the  musical  art  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  restrain  those  observations  which 
might  be  made,  on  having  a  theme  like  Ibis 
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employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church; 
employed,  too,  in  expressing  such  sentiments 
ns  were  felt  by  Him,  who,  standing  in  the 
temple,  would  not  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes  un¬ 
to  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast  saying, 

‘‘  Gnd  be  merciful  unto  me  a  sinner  /” 

There  are  persons,  I  am  aware,  who  are| 
ready  to  admire  and  defend  .such  music,  on 
the  ground  of  novelly.  But  such  reasoners 
should  be  told,  that  the  substitution  of  one 
class  of  ideas  for  another,  to  which  it  is  infe¬ 
rior,  is  a  novelty  (if  it  deserve  the  name) 
which  shocks  the  mind  instead  of  filling  it  with 
images  which  are  calculated  to  afford  plea¬ 
sure  and  delight. 

Tsothing  would  be  much  more  novel  than 
to  see  a  preacher  mount  the  pulpit  in  milita¬ 
ry  costume,  and  to  hear  him  deliver  his  ser¬ 
mon  in  blank  verse  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  what  effect  such  an  exhibition 
would  have  on  the  grave  and  sober  part  of 
his  congregation.  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  two  extracts  just  given  are  a  complete 
departure  from  all  our  preconceived  notions 
of  that  species  of  music  which  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  heighten  the  efl'ect  of  our  public 
supplication  to  the  Deity.  So  far  they  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  novelty.  But  is  it  that  novelty 
which,  from  its  adaption  to  our  w  hole  train 
of  penitential  affections,  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  religious  pxercises? 
Or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  is  likely  to 
create  in  us  a  vain  and  frivolous  disposition, 
altogether  ren»ote  from  that  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  every  one  is  supposed  to  be  who  a- 
dopts  the  language  ^^Kyrie  Eleison^' — ‘-C/ins/c 
£Uison 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  point 
because  it  appears  that  the  time  is  come  when 
some  stand  should  be  made  for  the  noblest 
species  of  music  which  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise;  especially  as  its  character  and  even 
its  faintest  lineaments  are  in  danger  of  being 
lost  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  and  a 
neglect  of  that  “  divine  philosophy”  by  which 
our  taste  should  always  be  governed  and  di¬ 
rected  in  every  thing  which  appertains  to 
public  worship. 

If  the  student  w'ould  wish  to  see  composi¬ 
tions  which  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  examples  just  given,  and  which  exhibit 
the  finest  union  of  science  and  devotional  feel¬ 
ing,  let  him  examine  the  verse,  “  Remember 
me,  0  Lord^^'^  which  is  in  PurcelPs  anthem, 
^ive  thank's^'^^  and  the  chorus,  Have  mercy 
upon  mc^  O  Lord^'''^  in  Handel’s  fourth  Chandos 
anthem.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many 
movements  equal  to  those,  and  there  are 
none  1  think  which  exceed  them  in  the  qua¬ 
lities  u'hich  should  ever  distinguish  sacred 


harmony.  I  regret  that  (he  limits  of  this 
work  prevent  me  from  giving  those  excellent 
compositions  at  length,  as  models  for  the  dili- 
gent  consideration  of  all  who  attempt  to 
heighten  religious  impressions  by  the  aid  of 
music. 

In  those  passages  where  Haydn  designs  to 
be  really  solemn,  there  appears  to  me  a  want 
of  that  simplicity  w^hich  is  always  attendant 
on  true  devotion.  There  is  too  much  strain¬ 
ing  and  overworking  ;  too  many  chromatics, 
and  too  much  abrupt  modulation,  and  mere 
orchestral  effect.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  and  reflecting 
hearer  an  impression  is  made  which  differs  as 
much  from  religious  feeling  as  the  feigned 
grief  of  an  actor  drJers  from  that  of  a  real 
suflercr.  Take  for  example  the  ‘‘  Crucifixus 
eiiam  pro  nobis^'^^  &,c.  and  the  JJgnus  Dei” 
of  the  first  mass  ;  also  the  Agnus  Dei”  of 
the  second.  These  are  too  long  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  but  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  them  will  perceive,  I  think,  that 
there  is  too  much  artifice  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  too  much  design  to  be  impressive.-r- 
This  is  more  remarkably  (he  case  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  movement,  in  which,  preceding  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  repetition  of  the  words  “  Miserere  iioi- 
tri,”  the  drum  has  a  passage  which  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  sentiment,  and  could  on¬ 
ly  have  been  introduced  for  what  w'e  may 
safely  call  dramatic  effect. 

It  must  be  owing  to  the  passion  which  our 
German  neighbours  have  for  noisy  instru¬ 
ments  that  they  are  used  on  almost  every 
occasion  by  the  greatest  w’riters.  In  defer¬ 
ence  to  this  taste  for  the  ^tre/)^toso,  Haydn,  in 
many  parts  of  his  compositions  for  tlie  church, 
has  disturbed  that  calm  and  repose  which  a 
correct  expression  of  the  prayer  demands. 
For  an  instance  of  this  we  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  mass,  where,  at 
the  words  “  Dona  nobis  pacem-^^  the  voices 
vociferate  and  the  orchestra  thunders,  for 
the  “  peace  whith  passelk  all  understanding^'*^ 
in  a  manner  which  savours  more  of  demand 
than  entreaty. 

So  infinitely  great  and  glorious  is  the  being 
whom  W’e  worship,  that  his  praises  can  be 
hut  very  imperfectly  sung,  even  when  man 
strains  his  highest  faculties  for  the  purpose. 
Such  being  the  case  it  surely  follows  that  when 
a  composer  undertakes  the  task  of  writing 
for  the  church,  there  should,  in  all  his  works, 
be  a  total  absence  of  every  thing  puerile  and 
common.  No  employment  in  which  the  mu¬ 
sician  can  be  engaged  is  so  noble  as  sacred 
composition,  and  in  the  exercise  of  if,  he 
should  raise  his  imagination  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  at  the  same  time  bis  most  rapturous 
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flights  should  be  “  coupled  with  fear.”! 

In  onr  days,  however,  these' reverential 
and  salutary  considerations  are  too  nuch  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  highest 
order  of  vocal  music,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say 
that  we  are  vastly  inferior  to  our  forefathers.  | 
If  the  supplicatory  parts  of  Haydn’s  massesi 
want  that  pathos  which  arises  from  unaffectedi 
simplicity,  those  parts  which  relate  to  praise j 
want  dignity  and  elevation.  The  ‘‘  6rionfl,”| 
of  the  tirst  mass  is  of  a  mixed  character,! 
something  between  the  parade  and  the  play¬ 
house,  but  that  mixed  character  does  not 
fairly  entitle  it  to  admission  into  the  church.! 
The  commencement  of  the  “  Quoniam  tu  so-j 
•hts  sanctus^''’^  were  it  played  rather  slower 
than  the  author  has  indicated,  would  remind 
us  of  a  military  march.  The  6rst  part  of  the 

Cm/o”  is  light  and  common  place,  and  the 
whole  has  an  air  of  jollity  and  levity  unlitting 
so  solemn  an  act  of  Christian  worship  as  the 
confession  of  our  faith.  The  verse  Et  in- 
carnatus  est,”  forms  n  great  contrast  to  the 
movement  which  precedes  it,  and  is  very  flow¬ 
ing  and  beautiful.  Of  the  “  Crucijixiis^'^  1 
have  already  spoken.  In  the  second  mass  we 
find  the  again  deficient  in  character¬ 

istic  dignity.  Nothing  can  be  more  common 
place  than  the  second  phrase  to  the  words 

Et  in  terra  pax  liominihvs  bonce  voluntatis 
nor  are  the  vocal  parts  at  all  aided  by  the 
mode  of  this  accompaniment.  The  Bene- 
dictits’’''  has  the  air  of  a  movement  in  a  quar- 
tett.  It  is  very  inferior  to  the  ‘‘  Benedictus^*'^ 
of  the  first  mass.  The  Dona  nobis  pacem^"^ 
is  preceded,  and  for  a  few  bars,  accompanied 
with  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such 
as  my.  friends  in  London  are  accustomed  toj 
hear  at  their  Loixl  Mayor’s  feast.  Those 
words  contain  a  most  solemn  and  impressive! 
prayer,  and  i  am  compelled  to  observe,  thatj 
Havdn,  in  setting  them,  seems  to  have  over¬ 
looked  all  the  principles  which  tlie  philoso¬ 
phy  of  his  art  dictates. 

It  would  have  carried  me  much  beyond  ray 
limits  had  I  extended  my  remarks  -to  the 
whole  six  masses  which  are  known  to  us. 
But  as  they  are  very  similar  in  style,  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  on\ 
the  two  first  will  be  found  applicable  to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  construction, 
mode  of  accoDipaniment,  and  general  charac-i 
ter,  which  these  compositions  exhibit,  it  is' 
not  for  u  moment  to  be  supposed  that  they  do 
not  bear  the.marks  of  a  superior  mind  and 
the  hand  of  a  great  master. — Haydn  is  still 
visible  in  them,  and  the  charm  of  his  genius 
pervades  almost  every  page.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  1  have  made  the  masses  a  subject 
^f  particular  discussion  ;  since  the  inventwn 


and  variety  which  they  often  display,  and  the 
imposing  nature  of  their  general  effect,  are 
very  apt  to  beguile  the  majority  of  hearers 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  their  inherent  defects, 
and  their  unfitness  for  the  high  purpose  to 
which  they  are  destined.  This,  1  must  re¬ 
peat,  is  the  more  necessary  at  the  present 
day,  when  there  is  certainly  much  danger  of 
our  losing  all  sense  of  that  chasteness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  should  be  found  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  compositions. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  apprehension, 
for  the  extraordinary  attention  which  compo¬ 
sers  have  been  led  to  pay  lo  the  study  of  dra¬ 
matic  music,  and  the  influence  which  it  has 
had  on  their  writings  for  the  church,  have 
furnished  ground  of  alarm  to  the  real  musi¬ 
cal  critic  for  the  last  half  century  :  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  efforts  to  op¬ 
pose  a  great  and  injurious  misapplication  of 
the  art  should  be  counteracted  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  one  so  celebrated  as  Haydo»  His 
powerful  authority  introduced,  as  it  were, 
the  opera  into  the  church,  and  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  opera  followed  by  the  ballet  and 
pantomime — but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

I  have  scarcely  left  myself  any  room  to 
speak  of  The  Creation^  the  greatest  of  our 
author’s  vocal  productions.  Indeed  it  may 
almost  appear  intrusive  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tions  on  a  work  which  has  been  so  long  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

But  with  the  freedom  of  remark  and  dis¬ 
cussion  for  which  I  shall  always  contend,  I 
venture  to  declare  that  it  does  not,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  add  essentially  to  the  fame  of  Haydn. 
The  Creation  presents  us  with  the  same  ex¬ 
cellencies  and  defects  «s  are  to  be  found  in 
the  masses.  We  discover  great  inverjlion  and 
variety,  joined  to  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  orchestra,  and  of  the  powers  and  pecu¬ 
liar  properties  of  every  instrument  which  it 
contains. 

But  the  vocal  part  Is  feeble,  in  comparison 
to  the  instrumental,  and  the  stjle  in  general 
wants  elevation.  The  best  parts  are  the 
chorusscs,  which  seem  to  he  written  on  the 
Handelian  model. 

Concerning  the  popularity  of‘‘  The  heavens 
arc  tcllin^^"'  1  can  only  acconnt  for  it  on  the 
ground  ofits  being  the  longest  and  loudest  in 
the  w  hole  work.  “  It  begins,”  says  a  friend 
of  mine,  at  Viauxhall  and  ends  at  the  Opera- 
house.”  Indee'd,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  composition,  and  the  hand  from  which 
it  comes,  we  cannot  fail  in  being  struck  at 
the  woeful  common  place  of  its  commence- 
fRcni  and  termination,  w’hich  is  not  redeemed 
I  by  the  pleasing  trio  in  the  middle, 

!  The  Chaos  seems  only  calculated  to  ex- 
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cite  gaping  aslortisomcnt  in  the  hearers. — 
Some  indeed  maj  think  that  there  is  absurd¬ 
ity  in  the  attempt  to  paint  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion  by  means  of  modulated  sounds.  And  il 
may  be  observed  that  Haydn,  with  all  his 
pains,  has  not  made  his  chaos  sufBciently  cha¬ 
otic;  for  there  are  certain  places  where  the 
parts  imitate  each  other  in  a  manner  which 
shows  too  much  artifice  and  contrivance. 

Thus  while  we  must  always  regard  this 
great  master  with  the  reverence  due  to  hjs 
superlative  abilities  as  a  composer  for  instru¬ 
ments,  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  him  a 
high  place  among  vocal  writers. 

In  the  orchestra  he  has  vastly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  art,  and  multiplied  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  our  pleasure.  But  as  a  composer  for 
voices,  and  especially  as  a  composer  for  the 
church,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  added  a- 
ny  thing  truly  valuable  to  the  treasures  we 
before  possessed. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  I  say 
ibis,  it  is  with  a  consciousness  that  there  is 
much  to  admire  even  in  those  works,  some 
defects  of  which  I  have  presumed  to  point 
out. 

The  construction  of  the  vocal  parts  may 
often  be  harsh  ;  the  accompaniments  may  of¬ 
ten  preponderate  too  much,  and  the  general 
.style  may  he  deficient  in  pathos  and  dignity  ; 
but  on  many  occasions  those  defects  do  not 
appear,  and  we  are  charmed  by  passages  and 
movements  full  of  beautiful  and  correct  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe,  that  if  the 
Musical  Student  cannot  go  to  the  masses  and 
oratorios  of  Havdn,  as  to  models  of  vocal  ex¬ 
cellence,  he  w’ill  always  derive  the  greatest 
;advantagc  from  a  diligent  study  of  them,  in 
all  that  regards  elegant  wTiting  and  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  employments  of  various  instru¬ 
ments. 

.2  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste* 

[hi  TflOrAS  HASTINGS,  EsO.] 

(continued.) 

ON  THE  APIP.OPRIATE  SELECTION 
AND  EXECUTION  OF  PIECES. 

There  arc  various  circumstances  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  nature,  in  relation  to  the  vocal  art,  that 
are  equally  important  to  the  novice,  the  ama¬ 
teur,  and  the  accomplished  vocalist ;  a  brief 
notice  of  some  of  these  shall  constitute  tiie 
remainder  of  the  present  chapter. 

1.  When  the  vocalist  wishes  to  please  him¬ 
self,  merely,  the  task  is  not  always  difiicult. 
If  he  executes  according  to  such  principles 
of  taste  as  he  has  adopted,  whether  those 


|prinr.iples  be  false  or  genuine,  he  can  genet- 
ally  find  sufiicieiit  self-complacency  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  own  performance  ;  though  per¬ 
haps  he  may  be  liable  to  disturb  others,  or 
place  his  own  faults  to  the  account  of  the 
composer  whose  design  he  is  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend.  He  may  also  find  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  his  style  of  execution  should  not 
be  as  much  relished  as  that  of  others,  or  ev¬ 
en  in  what  material  respects  it  difl'ers  from 
theirs. 

2.  He  who  sings  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
should  take  into  view,  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  occasion,  and  the  tastes^  preju¬ 
dices  and  feelings  of  his  auditors ;  and  then 
jexecute  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  his  subject.  This  is  a  plain  and 
simple  rule  which  may  be  said  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  vocalist’s  art.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  that  relate  to  the  selection  of 
pieces,  and  to  their  appropriate  style  of  per¬ 
formance; 

Notwithstanding  the  present  low  state  of 
the  art,  every  one^  who  has  the  least  taste 
for  it,  will  occasionally  find  himself  delighted 
with  listening  to  a  piece  of  music,  which,  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  as  materially  defective. 

The  mere  mirth  of  a  convivial  club,  has 
been  known  to  clothe  a  wretched  composi¬ 
tion  and  a  worse  performance,*  with  a  degree 
of  interest  that  precluded,  for  the  time,  both 
the  disposition  and  the  power  of  criticism. — 
The  piece,  in  such  instances^  strikes  in  uni¬ 
son  with  their  mirthful  mood  ;  and  the  per¬ 
former  and  his  auditors  have  the  same  object 
in  view — that  of  increasing  the  general  hum- 
jour.  But  let  the  same  piece  be  afterwards 
jperformed,  under  other  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  no  possible  skill  of  execution  could 
redeem  its  insipidity. 

In  like  manner,  the  enchantments  produced 
by  dramatic  representations,  will  predispose 
the  anditors  to  relish  a  song,  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  Iseen  listen¬ 
ed  to  with  disgust  :  and  the  partiality  thus 
created,  however  unreasonable  it  may  seem 
to  others,  will  often  continue  longer  than  the 
association  of  ideas  lasts  which  first  produced 
it. 

,  An  appropriate  psalm  or  hymn,  has  some¬ 
times  been  knovrn  to  produce  much  feeling, 
when  neither  the  composition  nor  perfor¬ 
mance  w’as,  at  all,  above  mediocrity. 

In  such  instances  as  these,  the  effect  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
required  emotion  has  in  some  degree  been 
previously  excited,  both  in  the  singers  and 
auditors.  But  let  the  words  and  the  music  be 
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selected  under  such  circumstances,  without 
any  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  feeling, 
and  the  opposite  result  will  be  inevitable. 
And  here,  the  more  skilful  and  enthusiastic  a 
performance  is,  the  more  it  may  chance  to 
disturb  us :  for  the  individuals  then  show 
themselves  to  be  destitute  of  feeling,  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  existence  in  others. 

A  plain  and  simple  air,  sung  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  George  the  second,  succeeded,  it  is 
said,  in  moving  a  whole  audience  to  tears  ; 
yet  though  still  universally  admired,  it  has 
been  known,  on  certain  occasions,  in  a  repub¬ 
lican  country^  to  give  serious  offence.  “  Vi¬ 
tal  sparky*  Blessed  are  the  dead^'^'*  have  of¬ 
ten  produced  much  sensibility  at  the  funeral 
of  a  departed  saint  :  but  who  would  expect 
the  same  effect  from  them  at  the  grave  of  an 
acknowledged  infidel  ?  A  charity  anthom,  com¬ 
posed  in  a  brilliant  style,  approaching  almost 
to  the  lightness  of  a  g/ce,  has  doubtless  contri¬ 
buted  much,  on  some  occasions,  towards  op¬ 
ening  the  fist  of  avarice  ;  but  were  it  to  be 
sung  immediately  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent 
discourse,  that  teems  with  the  awful  interests 
of  futurity,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  displease 
the  most  stupid  and  tasteless  of  the  auditors  ; 
and  it  must  go  far  towards  counteracting  the 
salutary  influence,  produced  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  speaker.  Instances  of  a  less' 
striking  character  must  be  familiar  to  the  re-{ 
collection  of  every  one.  They  are  indeed  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  imagine  them  to  be  purposely  de¬ 
signed  like  the  after piece^^  of  a  drama,  to 
destroy  the  preceding  impressions.  Certain- 
In,  in  such  circumstances,  all  the  skill  of  the 
executant  is  worse  than  useless. 

Mistakes  of  a  less  serious  nature  also  prove 
unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  vocalist. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone^^  was  once  un¬ 
luckily  vociferated  from  an  orchestra,  when 
the  rain  was  still  descending  in  torrents.  On 
an  important  public  occasion,  the  first  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  state  was  once  greeted,  at  his  en¬ 
trance  at  church,  with  “  Lord  what  is  inan^ 
poor  feeble  man.^* 

IVhen  winds  breathe  soft^"^  Hark  the  ves- 
per^"^  and  They  play'^d  in  air^"^  though  cal¬ 
culated  only  for  chamber  music^  have  yet 
sometimes  been  sung  in  public  with  an  molian 
softness,  prevented  them  from  being  distinct¬ 
ly  heard  :  but  as  a  less  degree  of  softness  | 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  truel 
<'.haracter  of  their  composition,  the  failure  of 
the  performance  is  evidently  to  be  imputed  toj 
an  injudicious  selection.  The  vocalist  often 
fails,  too,  by  selecting  a  defective  piece,  or  a' 
piece  that  is  ill  adapted  to  his  powers  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  or  the  taste  of  Lis  auditors. 


2.  But  in  proceeding  to  the  next  particu¬ 
lar,  we  shall  fiod  still  more  cause  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  discretion,  among  vocal  per¬ 
formers. 

Compositions  of  acknowledged  excellence 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  general  of 
two  distinct  classes — such  as  are  designed  as 
tasks,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  talent,  and  such 
as  are  calculated  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  an  audience.  The  untu> 
tored  performer,  like  the  ignorant  and  care¬ 
less  composer,  is  ever  disregarding  this  dis¬ 
tinction. 

A  celebrated  bravura  singer,  has  succeed¬ 
ed  perhaps,  in  enchanting  his  numerous  audi¬ 
tors,  with  a  difficult,  ingenious  and  novel  style 
of  execution,  and  henceforward  his  uninform¬ 
ed  admirers,  however  unfurnished  by  nature 
for  the  task,  must  become  bravurists.  What¬ 
ever  song  they  afterwards  attempt,  is  sure  to 
be  converted  into  the  very  burlesque  of  a  bra¬ 
vura  ;  while  the  expression  of  the  subject  is 
uniformly  disregarded. 

Or,  it  may  be,  that  their  favourite  model 
was  also  a  man  of  genuine  feeling,  and,  that 
his  too  florid  execution,  proceeding  from  hab¬ 
it  rather  than  from  fixed  principles  of  taste, 
was  more  than  compensated  by  a  distinct,  ap¬ 
propriate  and  impassioned  enunciation.  11  is 
admirers,  however,  not  sufficiently  analyzing 
the  properties  of  his  style,  and  unable  to  imi¬ 
tate  or  perhaps  even  to  appreciate  the  most 
essential  ones,  succeed  in  acquiring  only  a 
partial  imitation  of  those  that  are  accidental 
or  superficial.  But  a  style,  thus  formed  is  af- 
terw'ards  to  be  used,  perhaps,  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  every  occasion.  Nor  is  it 
w’onderful  that  such  performers  can  find  tem¬ 
porary  admirers :  for  many  of  their  auditors 
will  also  have  contracted  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  same  model,  and  may  therefore  be 
pleased  with  the  slightest  imitation  that  can 
remind  them  of  an  admired  original.  Others 
are  destitute  of  the  power  of  discrimination  ; 
and  a  still  greater  number  perhaps  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  their  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  fashionable  novelty.  But  every  one  else, 
if  he  has  any  “  music  in  his  soul^"^^  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  dissatisfied. 

On  the  other  hand — it  may  occasionally 
happen  that  an  audience,  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  for  sentiment  alone,  will  so 
far  mistake  the  design  of  a  performer,  whose 
professed  object  is  display,  as  to  censure  him 
unreasonably  for  the  absence  of  sentiment. — 
But  after  all,  may  we  not  he  permitted  ta 
doubt,  whether  the  frequency  of  such  perfor¬ 
mances,  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
the  public  taste  ? 

1  Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  nrcc^ding 
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considerations,  that  the  low  state  of  the  art,|' 
in  relation  to  expressive  singing,  is  in  a  great! 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  deficiency  in  elementary  instruction. 

The  young  pupil  in  vocal  music  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  run  over  his  rudiments  in  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  and  superficial  manner.  His  voice,  as  if: 
rendered  perfect  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is 
left  to  the  guidance  of  an  undisciplined  ear ; 
and  being  permitted  to  select  a  model  of  his 
own  choice  for  imitation,  he  often  constructs 
bis  style  exclusively  of  fashionable  faults  and 
adventitious  ornaments.  Unable  to  read  mu¬ 
sic  with  facility,  he  commits  to  memory  a  few 
pieces  which  he  continues  to  sing  until  at 
length,  satiated  with  their  repetition,  he  ne¬ 
glects  his  music  book,  and  takes  up  the  mo¬ 
dest  conclusion  that  he  is  sufficiently  accom- 
plislied  in  his  art.  Or  afterwards,  a  little 
farther  advanced,  he  imagines  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  qualified  for  an  instructor,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  same 
wretched  style  of  execution  v/hich  he  himself 
has  acquired — a  style  as  really  unfit  for  the 
church,  as  for  the  chamber,  the  concert  or 
the  oratorio.  But  even  these  performers^ 
destitute  as  they  must  be  of  almost  every  re¬ 
quisite  qualification,  are  too  often  employed 
for  the  want  of  better. ones,  to  fill  the  vacant 
orchestra.  Here  too  they  are  occasionally 
left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  powerful  instru 
ments,  which  support,  check,  or  overpower 
them  as  necessity,  whim,  or  convenience  sug¬ 
gests  :  and  perhaps  the  most  refined  and  dif- 
ficult  pieces  are  the  first  to  be  selected  for 
rehearsal  and  public  performance.  Surely, 
such  management  as  this  cannot  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the’  most  undesirable  effects.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  the  degeneracy  of  taste 
when  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art 
are  so  extensively  neglected. 


ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Kitchener  will 
shortly  publish  a  selection  of  English  melo 
dies,  from  the  original  scores  and  early  print¬ 
ed  copies  in  his  library.  The  Melodies  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  appropriate  Nation¬ 
al,  Amatory,  Anacreontic,  and  Miscellaneous 
English  Songs,  for  which  they  were  originally 
composed.  When  it  is  considered  that  Dr. 
Kitchener,  beside  his  medical,  astronomical, 
and  culinary  studies,  has  spent  twenty-five 
years  in  collecting  complete  setts  of  the 
works  of  our  English  Composers — which  now 
fill  two  hundred  and  fifty  folio  volumes,  and 
comprise  every  Opera  which  has  been  print¬ 
ed,  from  the  commencement  of  that  kind  of 
Drama,  till  1810  ;  it  is  but  natural  to  expect 
hat  the  selection  of  English  Melodies  and 


Songs  (hat  he  has  at  present  in  progress,  will 
be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  public. — 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

Curious  Anecdote  of  Talma. 

While  on  an  excursion  to  Bourdeaux,  this 
gfeat  Actor  received  the  following  letter: — 
“  To  the  son  of  Alelpomene. 

“  Sir — I  have  only  six  francs,  and  am  with¬ 
out  resources.  I  hear  that  you  arc  to  honor 
this  town  with  your  furious  presence,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  I  proposed  to 
put  an  end  to  my  existence.  I  defer  then 
my  project,  in  admiration  of  your  talentSj 
with  which  1  am  acquainted  only  by  your 
fame.  1  conjure  you  then  to  hasten  your 
visit,  that  1  may  admire  you  and  expire.  Re¬ 
fuse  not  the  last  desires  of  your  fellow  crea¬ 
ture,  who,  being  able  to  live  but  four  days, 
has  divided  the  sum  as  follows  : — 

Four  days  nourishment,  3  francs. 

Pit  2  10  sous. 

Poison  10  do. 


Total  6  francs.'” 


MEETING  OF  BARDS. 

Eisteddfod,  or  Congress  of  Bards  at  Brecon 
excited  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
principality  (of  Wales),  and  was  attended  by 
j .several  persons  eminent  in  the  literature  of 
their  country.  Sir  C  3Iorgan  presided.  The 
prizes  were  given  as  follows ; — for  the  best 
Ode,  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Dolgell3\  The 
prize  for  the  Poem  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  P. 
Jones,  of  Liverpoob  That  for  the  best  En- 
glyn  on  “  The  Rainbow,”  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Sir.  W.  Jones,  of  Denbigh;  and  that  for  the 
best  Essay  was  awarded  to  Rev.  J.  Hughes, 
Brecon.  The  successful  candidates  were  in¬ 
vested  with  the  Bardic  Insignia  by  BIr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Williams,  the  venerable  bard  of  Gla¬ 
morgan.  The  attendance  was  both  nuniierous 
and  splendid. — Europ.  Magaz. 

ANECDOTE. 

Two  comedians  having  a  wager  about 
which  of  them  sung  the  best,  they  agreed  to 
refer  it  to  Kelly,  who  undertook  to  be  arbi¬ 
trator  on  this  occasion.  A  day  was  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed  on,  and  both  the  parties  execu¬ 
ted  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  before  him. 
As  soon  as  they  had  finished,  he  proceeded  to 
give  judgment  in  (he  following  manner: — 

As  for  you,  Sir  (addressing  himself  to  the 
first)  you  are  the  ticorst  singer  1  ever  heard 
in  my  life.”  “  Ah,”  said  the  other  exulting- 
ly,  I  knew  I  should  win  my  wager.”  “Stop 
Sir,”  says  the  arbitrator,  “  1  have  a  word  to 
you,  before  you  go,  which  is  this,  that  os  fo’' 
you.  you  cannot  sing  at  a!l.^ 
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A.  P.  HEINRICH. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting^  another  ori¬ 
ginal  effusion  from  the  pen  of  the  above  highly  gift¬ 
ed  author  of  “  The  dawning  of  music  in  Kentucky*’ 
and  tlie  Western  Minstrel.”  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  this  extraordinary  man,  from  the  very 
height  of  commercial  prosperity,  was  suddenly  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  domtistic 
alHiction.  Bereft  of  all  ether  means, he  had  resource 
to  music  for  support,  and  from  a  mere  amateur,  be¬ 
came,  as  suddenly,  perhaps  the  most  profouml  and 
scientific  composers  of  the  new  world.  There  was, 
however,  so  much  eccentricity  mixed  with  the  real 
merit  of  his  compositions  ;  so  much  of  that  sombre 
cast  w’liich  betrays  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
evils  of  life,  and  a  spirit  wounded  past  all  cure  by 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  beloved  friend  ;  so  much  more 
of  the  comet  than  of  a  regular  planet ;  and  so  much 
laborious  execution  at  the  onset,  that  his  volumi¬ 
nous  works,  shunned  by  amateurs  on  account  of 
their  foibidding  aspect  and  difficulty  of  access,  and 
diadaineJ  by  Professors  for  their  very  originality, 
breaking  forth  in  all  the  wildness  of  native  gran¬ 
deur,  have  remained  a  mere  burthen  on  the  shelves 
of  music  sellers  in  the  sister-cities,  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  better  known  and  appreciated, 
indeed,  they  need  only  the  pruning  knife  and  a 
more  frequent  reprieve  from  intense  labour  to  be¬ 
come  popular  and  current  in  any  part  of  the  w'orld. 

Had  we  not  already  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  what  manner  their  value  became  known,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  address  whicli  accompanies  our  present 
number  would  have  been  of  itself  a  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation.  The  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs,  there¬ 
fore  of  right  to  Boston,  and  we  claim  the  merit  of 
liavi  'g  been  the  first  to  announce  it  to  the  public. 
The  judgment  we  then  ventured  to  promulgate,  has 
since  not  only  been  ratified  by  our  most  intelligent 
professors  and  amateurs,  but  they  are  about  to  give 
a  more  substantial  proof  of  their  approbation,  by  u- 
nitingintbe  generous  effort  to  transplant  the  author 
himself  from  the  wilderness  where  he  now  languish¬ 
es,  to  their  own  atmosphere,  more  congenial  to  the 
exertion  and  expansion  of  musical  talent.  In  other 
words,  he  has  been  invited  to  come  to  Boston  with 
a  view  to  a  permanent  residence  ;  and  a  free  bene¬ 
fit  concert  will  be  given  him  immediately  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  in  order  to  defray  his  travelling  and  other  in- 
‘^jiental  expences.  Our  feelings,  as  lovers  of  genu¬ 


ine  merit,  and  our  pride  as  citizens  of  Boston,  are 
highly  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  announcing  an 
arrangement  so  honorable  to  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that 
that  the  liberal  public  will  cheerfully  co-operate  in 
thus  vindicating  the  claims  of  neglected  genius,  and 
of  securing  new  and  valuable  services  to  our  circle 
of  musical  science. 


For  the  Euierptiad, 

PIANO  FORTES. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Piano-Fortes  arc  become  so  fashion-' 
able  a  piece  of furniture^  that  no  house  is  consider¬ 
ed  properly  furnished,  at  the  present  time,  unless 
one  of  these  instruments,  polished  and  gilded  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  principal  apartment.  lu  fact,  from  the 
numerous  purposes  to  which  they  are  appropriated, 
and  the  innumerable  uses  to  which  they  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  they  are  now  justly  considered  to  be  a  most 
important,  if  not  indispensible  article,  to  every  fam¬ 
ily  that  makes  any  pretensions  either  to  taste  or 
fashion.  It  is  the  first  utensil  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  shovel  and  pair  of  tongs)  that  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  loving  couple,  about  entering  into  the 
fearful  state  of  Matrimony.  The  reason  for  doing 
this,  h  I  presume  the  following — As  it  is  highly 
probable  that  discord  will  sooii  “  reign  with  abso¬ 
lute  sway”  among  the  living  members  of  the  new 
made  family,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  harmony^*  in  the  house  ;  and  as  it  is  impost 
sible  for  it  to  exist  in  the  breasts  of  the  *^enamoured 
pair,”  it  is  contrived  to  be  cherished  and  preserved 
in  the  body  of  the  Piano,  to  bo  let  out  ^upon  suita¬ 
ble  and  urgent  occasions. 

The  Piano-forte  is  a  badge  of  gentility,  being  the 
only  thing  that  distinguishes  “  Decent  People^*  from 
the  lower  and  less  distinguished  kind  of  folks, known 
by  the  name  of  middling  kind  of  folks.'*^  There¬ 
fore  as  the  artizan  that  belongs  to  the  “  me¬ 
chanic  association'^'*  places  his  certificate  of  .member¬ 
ship  over  his  mantle-piece,  to  conwey  to  his  visitors 
the  important  information,  that  he  belongs  to  that 
enlightened  body,  as  well  as  to  adorn  the  apart¬ 
ment — so  those  ambitious  spirits  that  aspire  to  the 
elevated  rank  and  imposing  title  of  Quite  decent 
People,^'*  place  a  piano-forte  in  their  parlours,  to 
give  notice  that  they  belong  to  this  useful  class  of 
society,  as  well  as  to  beautify  the  room  by  so  su¬ 
perb  an  ornament. 

This  instrument  is  likewise  contrived  to  answer 
another  important  purpose.  It  serves  to  keep  young 
ladies  employed  during  their  earlier  years — for  to 
learn  to  execute  music  upon  the  piano  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  ;  and  when  learned 
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(Cor  tbif  accompiishmeDt  is  IndiapeDsible)  forms  an 
important  part  of  their  education,  “  Music  and 
French'’*  are  the  essentials  ;  every  thing  else  fol¬ 
lows  of  coarse,  spontaneously,  or  they  follow  not  at 
all.  It  is  true,  their,mu<9ic  is  too  often  like  that  of 
the  “  Scolish  Piper’s,*’  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose^ 
so  discordant  that  should  an  Italian  Music  Master 
lie  buried  within  ten  miles  of  it,  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  to  run  out  of  hearing” — and  their  French 
too  often  of  that  kind  in  which  the  inimitable  Mat¬ 
thews  was  interrogated  in  his  “  Trip  to  Paris,” 
when  he  answered — “  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  am  no  JCn- 
glishman-^l  cannot  understand  your  French  !”  But 
this  superficial  knowledge  answers  just  as  well  a^ 
if  it  was  perfect.  French  for  instance — it  is  not 
fashionable  to  speak  good  French  ! 

Piano-fortes,  as  I  said  before,  have  truly  become 
very  common,  and  piano-forte  players,  if  possible, 
have  become  much  more  so.  For  my  own  part.  I 
am  much  pleased  that  they  have  come  into  such 
general  use.  But  some  persons  who  have 

*  No  matlc  in  tlieir  iouI»,'* 

complain  most  piteously  at  the  plenitude  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  private  nuisances,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  they  stumble  upon  them,  in 
their  evening  peregrinations.  A  little  dapper  fel¬ 
low,  with  a  long  sharp  nose,  aifd  a  squeaking  voice, 
was  moaning  about  this  in  my  presence  the  other 
day,  “  A  short  time  ago,”  said  he,  “  there  were 
forty  families  which  I  used  to  visit  and  enjoy  myself 
as  well  as  I  wished.  But  one  by  one  they  have 
purchased  piano-fortes,  and  when  people  visit  them 
now  they  set  their  children  a  thumping  upon  them 
for  the  gratihcalion ,  of  the  company.  Just  as  sure 
as  I  visit  one  of  them,  I  am  put  to  the  torture,  and 
obliged  to  sit  as  still  as  death  half  the  evening,  to 
hear  them  drum  away  upon  this  confounded  instru¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  1  get  nearly  distracted.  Why, 
there’s  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  the  last  lime  I  was  at 
her  house.  I  had  to  sit  quiet  and  hear  her  execute 
upon  the  (not  rack,  hut  what  is  most  as  bad)  }nano, 
the  favorite  air  of  Devil  among  the  Tailors,  with 
nine — murder-ations — 1  think  it  was — no — it  was 
nine  variations  ;  at  any  rate,  1  suffered  as  much  in 
hearing  it  played  as  would  kill  nine  common  men — 
my  frame  being  so  strong,  it  enabled  me  to  bear  it, 
by  occasionally  stopping  one  ear  under  the  pretence 
that  it  had  been  touched  by  the  frost.  But  the 
worst  of  the  whole  was,  I  was  expected  to  compli¬ 
ment  her  on  the  performance — and  either  appear  to 
be  delighted,  or  mortally  affront  her.  Oh,  dear  I — 
oh  ! — 1  cant  see  of  what  use  they  can  be,  except  to 
keep  people  from  calling  to  see  them,  they  never 
will  trouble  them  after  they  have  had  one  sveat  of 
it— Oh  dear !  out  of  the  whole  forty,  there  is  now 


but  THREE,  th?.t  I  can  now  visit  with  any  comfort. 
Oh  !” 

Although  I  knew  Ibis  old  bachelor’s  antipathy  to 
music  was  from  the  mortification  which  he  experi¬ 
enced  some  years  ago,  in  failing  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  to  play  on  the  violin,  yet  I  could  not  help 
pitying  the  poor  fellow,  be  related  his  troubles  so 
movingly, 

I  I  can  well  imagine  how  intense  his  sufferings 
might  have  been,  for  I  have,  myself  been  sorely  af~ 
Jliettd  in  the  same  manner.  It  but  loo  often  is  the 
case  that  Parents  in  their  rage  to  follow  the  fashions, 
and  make  their  children  accomplished,  endeavour  ta 
rmiA’c  them  learn  things  for  which  they  have  no  taste  ; 
and  thereby  bring  discredit  upon  their  children,  and 
mortification  npou  themselves.  In  order  to  display 
their  marvellous  abilities  to  their  acquaintances, 
they  set  them  to  thumping  over  their  lessons,  which 
they  have  been  trying  to  learn  for  years,  in  vain, 

I  wkhout  considering  bow  annoying  it  must  be  to  the 
hearer. 

The  greatest  objection  that  can  be  made  against 
the  universal  use  of  piano-fortes,  that  when  every 
body  has  them,  every  body  plays,  or  pretends  to 
play  upon  them,  and  as  not  more  than  one  in  twen¬ 
ty  is  calculated  to  perform  upon  them,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  give  pleasure  to  the  hearer,  the 
“  outrageous  scrapings*’  of  the  nineteen  bring  the 
science  of  music  into  disrepute.  No  person  should 
attempt  to  practice  music  in  public,  wilbotit  a  natu¬ 
ral  taste  for  it.  Talents  can  be  cultivated,  not  ac¬ 
quired.  People  without  a  talent  for  music  may 
perhaps  acquire  a  mechanTcaT  facility  of  rnnning 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte  with  rapidity,  but 
they  will  never  be  able  to  perform  in  such  a  man- 
hcr  as  will  gain  credit  for  themselves  or  give  plea¬ 
sure  to  their  audience.  Prudence,  therefore,  should 
teach  such  persons  to  play  in  public  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

But  as  Piano-fortes  arc  very  fashionable,  and  as 
piano-forte  players  are  very  common, many  of  whom 
bring  discredit  upon  themselves,  mortify  their 
friends,  and  annoy  their  acquaintance,  by  attempt- 
that  which  they  cannot  perform,  I  think  1  cannot  do 
any  thing  better  for  them^  than  to  give  them  a 
piece  of  advice,  which,  if  they  follow  it,  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  exposing  themselves  as  much  as  a 
great  many  of  them  now  do.  It  is— “  Pay  moio 
attention  to  the  tcords  efthe  song  than  you  do  to  its 
no/r«.”  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  music 
justice — but  you  all  I  trust  know  how  to  read, — 
Pronounce  your  words,  then,  so  that  they  can  b# 
understood.  You  will  then  draw  the  attention  of 
people  from  your  playing,  for  their  minds  will  bo 
occupied  by  the  subject.  Then,  instead  of  mang¬ 
ling  both  playing,  and  singing  into  one  confused 
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heaj^  you  "will  preserve  one  at  least  in  its  proper 
shape,  and  many  of  you,  who  are  now  not  endura- 
hh  will  be  heard  with  complaisance  if  not  pleasure. 

FELIX. 


NORFOLK  PERFORMANCE  OF  SADRED 
MUSIC. 


We  have  it  ag^in  in  our  power  to  record  sundry 
exhibitions  of  Sacred  music  in  this  County.  A  per¬ 
formance  of  several  pieces  of  the  highest  rank  of 
romposillon  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  was  given  at  the  Rev.  Hr.  Porter’s  Meeting* 
House,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Ful¬ 
ler,  whose  exertions  on  a  former  occasion  we  have 
noticed.  Was  an  estimate  to  be  made  upon  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  these  exhibitions  afford,  from  the 
very  crowded  auditory  who  assembled  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  upon  a  most  inclement  evening,  we  should 
infer,  that  the  amateurs  of  this  musical  County  have 
done  themselves  great  credit  by  their  personal  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  richly  deserve  every  species  ofcncomi- 
um,  for  the  public  spirit  manifested  on  this  and 
other  similar  occasions.  Nor  can  wc  omit  to  notice 
several  meetings  ofthe  Neponset  Society,  at  Milton, 
the  members  of  whom  assemble  from  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  practising  choral 
music  of  the  highest  style.  {They  bestow  much 
pains,  and  incur  heavy  expences  in  procuring  the 
best  professional  aid  extant.  Their  performances 
are  held  at  Tilden’s  Hall,  Milton  Bridge,  and  reflect 
credit  upon  every  individual  interested  therein. — 
We  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  pleasure  we 
derived  on  hearing  an  interesting  Soprano,  give  Mr. 
Shaw's  melody,  “  Go  let  me  weep,'*'*  This  Lady’s 
intonation  is  peculiarly  expressive  ;  her  manner  in¬ 
teresting  ;  her  style  chaste.  Had  this  pleasing  air 
been  well  accompanied,  the  effect  striking  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  its  repetition  was  withheld  only  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  disadvantages  felt  by  the  accom¬ 
paniment  being  greatly  deficient. 


From  the  Palladium. 
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pla^^e,  whose  performances,  had  the  Society  been 
preserved  in  its  best  state,  would  baive  afforded  the 
highest  gratification  to  its  auditors. 

Notwithstanding  the  Society  has  received  an  Set 
of  Incorporation,  its  Constitution  seems  to  be  but 
too  little  observed  ; — by  one  of  its  by-laws,  “  Any 
Stranger^  Professor  of  Music  ^  or  Amateur  performer 
may  be  introduced  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  or  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  it  is  not  only  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  such  regulation  to  furnish  any  other  person 
with  tickets,  members  not  excepted,  but  it  is  an 
imposition  Upon  every  member  and  subscriber  ;  yet 
it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  are 
admitted  contrary  to  any  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Itj‘s  also  well  known  that  numbers  who  are 
subscribers,  obtain  additional  tickets  by  applying 
for  them: — this  is  lessening  the  value  ofthe  Society 
to  a  very  great  degree  : — members  formerly  were 
not  allowed  extra  tickets,  except  on  paying  one 
dollar  each  ;  and  by  what  authority  are  they  row 
furnished  grahs^  I  would  recommend  that  the 
members  be  required  to  give  up  their  pass-tickets 
on  entering,  as  it  is  not  expected  the  door-keeper, 
who  should  bean  efficient  one,  can  always  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  such. 

Tt  is  very  iinporant  that  some  new  regulation 
should  soon  bo  adopted,  as  the  loose  system  now 
pursued  must  eventually  destroy  the  institution  ; 
and  I  would  therefore  humbly  sugResl,  having  no 
views  other  than  for  the  good  and  perpetuation  of 
jthe  Society,  that  some  effort  be  made  by  its  officers 
to  reclaim  its  reputation. 

A  Member,  and  f  riend  to  the  Society. 

Wc  regret  the  necessity  that  induces  to  notice 
the  above  second  effusion  of  A  member  and  friend 
to  the  Philharmonic  Society,''*  who  seems  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  gratuitous  access  to  Its  respective 
concerts.  We  stale  from  authority,  “  as  a  fact,” 
that  tickets  for  admission  are  no/  sold.  We  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  ‘‘  impositions”  practiced  upon  mem¬ 
bers  or  subscribers,  both  of  whom  bestow  the  privi- 
leges,  granted  by  the  Society’s  Constitution,  upon 
whom  they  please — each  member  possessing  two 
extra  tickets  for  that  purpose.  If  “  a  member  and 
friend  to  the  Society”  will  personally  wait  upon 
either  ofthe  Government,  with  a  correct  statement 
of  any  species  of  violation  of  the  existing  by-laws, 
wc  are  assured  it  will  receive  every  proper  alten- 
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tion. 


When  a  Society  has  once  attained  to  a  re«ppct- 
able  standing,  and  become  highly  popular  in  the 
community,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  lose 
its  reputation  and  attraction  from  a  want  of  sutfioi- 
ent  attention  to  its  proper  management.  The  lo¬ 
vers  of  good  music  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  sup-j 
port  and  protect  an  institution  like  the  Philharmon-' 
ic  Society,  upon  a  very  useful  and  popular  plan;j 
and  it  is  certain  we  are  not  deficient  in  first  rate 
performers,  wbo  have  ever  been  ready  to  lend  their' 
aid  in  its  behalf.  The  Society,  as  conducted  origin¬ 
ally,  was  frequently  honored  with  the  talents  of 
distinguished  strangers,  who  contributed  much  for 
our  amusement  as  amateurs ;  but  for  several  yearsi 
past,  many  eminent  Vocalists  have  visited  (his 


For  the  Knterpeiad. 

AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM.” 

Veritss  risn  et  tnnr*,  falsa  fcstinationc  et  inccrtii  valcacant. 

Sir, — ”  The  Friend  and  member  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society”  who  has  lately  made  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Public,  concerning  said  society,  is  here¬ 
by  informed  (hat he  is  incorrect  in  the  statement 
he  has  made — tlial  no  more  tickets  were  ever  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  to  their  friends,  than  Pantheon 
flail  will  accomodate.  The  whole  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and. subscribers  who  are  entitled  (o  pa*p-tick- 
etf  are  but  seventy-fre  ;  and  each  has  the  piJvilega 
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of  diiposing^  of  two  additionul  tickets  loliis  friends. 

The  Trustees  are  entitled  to  nine  more,  which 
in  a^greg^ate,  amount  only  to  234  tickets.  Now,  as 
the  Hall  will  accommodate  250  persons,  and  as  the 
"whole  number  of  tickets  printed  and  issued  never 
exceeded  200,  the  complaint  of  “ friend  and 
member  of  the  Sociely'"  is  groundless. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  Trustees  to  issue  extra 
•tickets  to  members,  reference  to  the  3d  article  of 
the  by-laws  will  satisfy  any  gentleman  who  may 
have  double  on  that  bead. 

The  Government  of  the  Society  will  always  be 
fiarppy  to  see  competent  amateurs  in  their  orchestra, 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  instance  ha?  any  such 
•ever  been  refused. 

This  subject  having  been  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  Palladium,  it  is  thought  expedient  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  thus  appearing  in  your  paper.  Friends, 
or  any  interested  members  are  advised,  in  future,  to 
make  their  complaints  to  the  Government  of  the 
Society,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  a  publicj 
^irint.  This  hint  is  from 

One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  both 
before  and  since  its  incorporation^ 


From  the  JVew-York  Evening  Post. 

MUSIC. 

Tatlc — I  passed  a  few  hours  an  evening  last  week 
Vfct  one  of  those  easy,  quit C‘ at-home  parties,  so  truly 
social  and  delightful  that  the  hour  for  departure 
always  comes  too  soon.  ' 

“  Too  late  I  stayed— forgive  the  crime. 

Unheeded  pass’d  the  hours— 

Slow  softly  fulls  the  foot  of  time. 

That  only  treads  on  Dowers.” 

It  was  a  musical  evening,  and  (if  I  may  be  pardon¬ 
ed  a  pun)  a  manner  of  spending  ‘as  well  as  of  keep¬ 
ing  time,  very  agreeable  to  your  correspondent  L). 
In  the  course  of  a  sprightly  conversation  with  a 
fiweet  lillie  girl,  who  took  her  seat  at  ray  side  after) 
performing  a  sonata  wdth  good  skill,  the  subject' 
turned  upon  taste  ; — a  subject  not  very  readily  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  few  wotds.  It  bns,  since  that  evening, 
occurred  to  me,  that  as  my  light  essays  on  music, 
.have  attracted  some  notice,  I  will  give  you  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  work  not  long  since  published — “Se¬ 
lect  ]iieces  in  Prese  and  Verse,  by  J,  liowdler,  jr.’’ 
U  will  give  the  definition,  and  at  the  same  lime  en¬ 
courage  our  young  amateurs  to  proceed.  He  says 
— “  Pei  haps  the  process  by  which  taste  is  originally 
formed,  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  coii-j 
^idering  how  any  one  acquires  what  is  called  a  per¬ 
fect  ear  in  music.  Suppose  a  concerto  of  Mozart,! 
or  Corelli,  to  be  performed,  some  natural  sensibility! 
to  the  beauty  of  musical  sounds  being  supposed  (as' 
it  is  found  in  fact,  to  exist  in  a  great  majority  of! 
instances,)  the  general  impression  which  is  madej 
upon  the  hearer  will  be  gratifying.  But  upon  a' 
8  ngle  experiment,  probably  no  person,  entirely  un¬ 
practised  in  music  could  say  more,  than  that  he  had' 
on  the  whole,  received  ccnsiderable  pleasure.  Sup- 
])ose  the  same  piece  to  be  frequently  repeated,  he 
will  percievc  that  he  receives  diffeiciit  degrees  of' 


pleasure,  and  pleasures  also  of  different  kinds,  from 
different  parts  of  the  piece.  Let  the  same  person 
hear  a  great  variety  of  other  musical  compositons, 
and  if  be  is  vigilant  in  observing  his  impressions, and 
compares  the  parts  of  the  several  pieces  which  af¬ 
ford  him  the  greatest  or  the  least  gratification,  he 
will  gradually  acquire  considerable  correctness 
and  delicacy  in  perceiving  the  excellencies  and  the 
defects  of  the  various  passages  to  which  he  listens.'’ 
He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  the  supposed  per¬ 
son  becomes  acquainted  with  the  science  of  music, 
he  is  enabled  to  observe  many  slight  impressions 
which  had  before  escaped  him.  Thus  by  degrees, 
with  a  good  ear  and  plain  understanding,  a  person 
may  become  a  skilful  connoiseur  in  every  species 
of  composition,  and  acquire  so  critical  a  nicety  in 
his  perception  of  sounds,  as  to  be  able  to  detect  a 
single  false  note  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complica¬ 
ted  performance.  'I'his  then  is  (he  process  by  which 
taste  is  acquired — and  if  our  professors  and  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  music  will  but  give  us  sufficient  opportuni- 
nities,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  a 
good  taste.  I  will  add  Mr.  Dugald  Stelca^d'a  ob¬ 
servation  on  taste — “  Taste  is  not  an  original  fa¬ 
culty,  but  a  power  gradually  formed  by  experience 
and  observation.  It  implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground 
work,  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  but  it  implies 
also  the  exorcise  of  judgment,  and  is  the  slow  re¬ 
sult  of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  effects  produced  on 
the  mind  by  external  objects."  This  is  the  most 
simple  definition  1  have  met  with,  and  in  a  few 
j  lines  it  embraces  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
I  ject,  D. 

Tasfto  in  music  is  a  subject  wherein  much  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion -exists.  No  one  is  willing  to  belive 
I  jiimsclf  ignorant  of  what  aH  the  rest  of  the  world 
jlknows.  The  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
jarc  conceived  to  be  as  variable,  as  its  nature  is 
jinystcrious.  It  has  no  law,  and  is  commonly  sup- 
iposed  to  be  one  of  those  universal  and  indisputable 
truths,  which,  like  the  maxims  of  schools,  must 
equally  silence  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
wise.  VVe  ascribe  to  its  inffuence,  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  lovely  in  art,  and  though  its  nature  (like 
the  music  of  Ariel)  is  incomprehensible  and  un¬ 
seen,  yet  we  canot  forbear  to  hear  its  harmony  a- 
bovc  and  around  us. 

The  critic,  if  there  is  no  standard  of  taste,  is  only 
the  legislator  of  caprice  and  the  chancellor  of  whim. 

The  praise  which  he  and  the  world  gives  to  sub¬ 
jects,  which  taste  has  embalmed  and  consecrated, 
is  puerile  and  groundless.  But  to  say  there  exists 
no  standard  of  taste,  seems  no  less  than  to  affirm, 
that  there  are  no  common  feeling  in  our  nature,  and 
nothing  similar  In  the  construction  of  our  minds. — 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  palpable  fact,  that  taste  is 
matured  and  perfected  by  experience, as  it  is.  account¬ 
ed  for  on  principles  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  3’his  of  itself  is  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Composers  in  music  may  be  divided  into  two 
clarees  as  their  principal  merit  consists.  An  inven* 
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five  §eniu3  will  depart  from  common  lules,  and 
please  by  deviation,  by  daring  flights  of  fancy.-— 
Such  instances  are  not  founded  on  rule,  but  are 
themselves  the  fouedation  of  new  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  taste,  and  a  nice  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  minute  circumstances  that  please,! 
■will  polish  and  improve  the  inventions  of  others, 
These  will  adhere  strictly  to  rules,  and  even  make 
them  more  strict.  Thus  we  may  discern  the  reason 
why  great  invention, and  perfect  taste,  are  seldom  or 
never  united.  Taste  implies  a  natural  sensibility 
and  an  habitual  attention  to  elegance  and  correct¬ 
ness.  This  faculty  is  tender  and  timid  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  is  apt  to  consider  those  bolder  strokes  of 
‘^enius  coarse  and  extravagant — art  is  oftentimes 
useless  and  dangerous,  It  destroys  originality,  and 
cannot  create  elegance.  Mankind  have  not  enough 
of  delicacy  to  be  much  affected  with  minute  instan¬ 
ces  of  beauty,  but  yet  are  so  formed  as  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  with  every  mark  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

Music  is  considered  susceptible  of  being  divided 
into  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  ornamental 
or  picturesque  styles,  and  these  effects  or  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  or  imagination,  by  the  same 
analogies  or  assertions  which  produce  similar  ideas 
or  effects  in  viewing  the  productions  of  nature  or| 
the  fine  arts.  These  three  styles  may  be  considered! 
as  b^g  nearly  analogous  to  the  three  Grecian  or-! 
ders  of  architecture.  I’lie  sublime  answering  toj 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order — the  beau¬ 
tiful,  to  the  Jonic — and  the  ornamental,  to  the  Co- 
iinlhian — and  the  union  of  the  three  styles,  to  the 
Composite  order. — Editor  Euterpeiad. 

From  the  Ktic-York  Evening  Post. 
ORATORIO. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  attentive  observer,  thalj 
in  our  happy  country,  science  is  rapidly  diffusing! 
itself  among  all  ranks.  Literature  has  shed  herj 
happy  influence  fat  and  wide  ;  an  influence  which,! 
ere  long,  promises  a  rich  reward  to  the  scholar  andi 
to  his  country.  For  the  sisler  science,  wc! 

are  now  planting  the  germs  from  which  we  may  inj 
a  few  years  expect  a  striking  revolution  in  the  en¬ 
joyments,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  society ;  for 
sensibility  and  the  fine  arts,  are  reciprocal  softeners 
and  the  refined  agents  of  good.  At  j>reserit  wcj 
have  no  school  for  this  branch  of  science — no  epu-i 
servatoiio — no  institution,  in  wliich  the  public  take-l 
an  interest; — bnt  the  time  is  not  far  olf,  when  the 
universal  cultivation  of  music  and  its  refined  pleas! 
sures,  will  lead  to  a  complete  and  practical  iustitu-i 
tion — a  musical  feeling  will  be  created.  In  the! 
Incan  lime,  knowledge  and  taste  will  Tie  spread  byl 
l>ublic  concerts — by  the  exertions  of  the  managers! 
of  the  theatre — by  private  and  professional  perfor¬ 
mances — by  education — and  by  the  press.  Thej 
theatre  has  this  season,  brought  before  the  puhlicj 
Till:  OnATonio,  a  performance,  which,  strictly 


music  of  our  shurches  and  the  more  ornamented 
manner  of  the  orchestra.  This  style  of  music  de* 
mands  the  most  elevated  and  extensive  powers  of 
vocal  excellence — It  requires  dignity  of  expression 
as  well  as  all  the  elegancies  of  the  art;  and  our 
managers,  if  they  wish  full  and  complete  success^ 
must  spare  no  inducement,  which  can  draw  around 
them  the  first  talent  of  our  country.  The  Oratorio 
of  Saturday  last,  was  an  earnest  of  what  can  be 
Idone,  and  I  feol  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  I  as* 
sert,  that  parts  of  the  performance  were  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  any  orchestra.  Mrs.  Holman  exhibited 
an  expression  and  feeling,  iallandeFs  “Holy  Lord’^ 
that  far  surpassed  any  of  her  former  exertions;  her* 
intonation  was  generally  in  this  song  perfect ;  and 
her  enunesation  clear  and  distinct  ;  several  times 
she  brought  to  my  mind  the  dulcet  notes  of  Mrs. 
Salmon,  the  Syren  of  the  English  Orchestra — Mrs. 
llolmati  also  sang  “  Comfort  ye  my  People,”  the 
opening  recitative  and  air  of  the  Messiah — This, 
however,  is  not  adapted  to  her  voice — and  though, 
pleasingly  sung,  yet  it  naturally  ^produced  a  reedi¬ 
ness  in  many  notes  that  was  disagreeble — altogeth-- 
er,  however,  Mrs.  Holman  offered  an  attractition  in 
this  division  of  the  evening’s  performances  that  me¬ 
rited  a  more  numerous  audience.  The  Hallelujah 
Chorus  was  well  sung,  and  the  points  distinctly' 
made — Not  so  with  the  “  heavens  are  telling,” — 
there  was  a  little  too  much  slrenslh  or  noise — 1 
would  suggest  also,  that  the  term  double  chorus  does 
not  imply  greater  noise — The  Hailstone  chorus  pro¬ 
duces  a  wonderful  effect  when  carefully  sung.  We* 
hope  to  hear  it  again,  and  doubt  not  but  the  points 
will  be  belter  attended  to. — In  the  second  part,  a 
Mr.  Keene  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  This  gentleman  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  a  good 
ear,  and  perfect  intonation — he  will  prove  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  musical  corps  of  our  city.  He  cannot 
fail  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who  hear  him,  if  he  w'ill- 
but  steadily  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  in  a 
[plain,  pure  style,  unadulterated  by  the  extravagant 
jgracf jr  of  Braham  and  Phillifips.  Pleased  with  Mr. 
Keeno's  voice  and  power,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  deportment  of  an  orchestra 
singer.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  our  nature  which 
Inclines  us  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  passes  in  the 
mind  of  another  by  his  exterior.  We  analyze  or 
enter  into  the  emotions  he  may  express  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  this  emotion  is  to  the  cause  or  affec¬ 
tion  producing  it,  so  is  our  decision  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  person  before  us.  Demeanour  then  is- 
important  to  the  singer ;  and  as  the  orchestra  or 
concert  holds  a  muldle  place  between  sacred  music 
and  that  of  the  theatre,  so  each  has  its  appropriate 
deportment.  Mr.  Keene  will  understand  me,  when 
I  say  that  a  theatrical  manner  does  not  belong  to 
the  oTcbestra,  except  so  far  as  depends  upon  the 
expression  of  the  countenance — in  all  other  respects 
we  demand  from  the  singer  dignity  of  thought,  a 
certain  elevation  of  manner,  and  a  restraint  whicii- 
will  ever  tend  to  prepossess  us  favoiaSly  toward 
him.  1  would  not,  Mr.  Editor,  have  extended  my 
remarks  thus  far,  did  1  not  believe  that  these  musi¬ 
cal  enteilainmanls  will  become  fashionable,  and 
more  sure,  that  by  these  and  similar  remarks  the 
performers  Ihemstlves  will  be  excited  to  great  ex- 
ierllon. 


speaking,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  sacred  j 
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For  the  EiUcrpciad. 

A  BRIDAL. SONG. 


The  spaikllug’  rays  of  joyful  light, 

Break  softly  o'er  our  bliss,  my  love  ; 

Then  hallow'd  be  each  dear  delight, 

That  boasts  such  charms  as  this,  my  love. 

The  purest  blessings  earth  can  give. 

Are  sweetly  shed  to  cheer  us,  love; 

O  why  should  life  such  joys  outlive. 

But  only  to  endear  us,  love  f 

^Vhile  every  thought  with  new  born  bliss. 

Is  but  expressed  to  bind  us,  love, 

'Tis  only  Heaven  appears  in  this, 

That  kiudly  would  rcmlad  us,  love. 

O  where's  the  soul  that  can  conceive 

Those  raptures  ne'er  were  true,  my  love  ? 

Go,  bid  it  witness  and  believo — 

'Twill  find  them  all  iu  you,  my  love. 

EUGENE. 

The  following  beautiful  Glee,  is  from  Bayley’s 
second  number  of  melodies. 

Hail,  source  of  joy  !  that  magic  touch  hath  given 
Spirit  of  eloquence  to  these  mute  chords  ; 

Sweet  music,  hail  !  thou  wakest  thoughts  of  heaven 
Linking  unearthly  sounds  to  earthly  words. 
Hearts  own  thy  sway  !  when  countless  voices  raise. 
Thro’  echoing  aisles,  the  song  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  merry  dance,  the  poetry  of  motion,  | 

Owes  all  its  charms,  its  very  birth  to  thee  ; 
I'ootsteps  as  light  as  foam  upon  the  ocean, 

Uobb*d  of  thy  measure,  motionless  would  be. 
Hearts  own  thy  sway  !  when  youthful  beauty  moves, 
And  seems  to  float  upon  the  tunc  she  loves. 

Thy  soothing  cadence  lulls  aflliction's  slumbers  ; 

Thy  nobler  strains  arouse  the  warrior's  fire  ; 

And  well  we  know  the  pathos  of  thy  numbers, 
^Vhcu  little  Cupid  strings  Apollo's  lyre. 

Hearts  own  thy  sway!  when  lovers  glide  along 
O'er  waves  whoso  ri])ple  mingles  with  their  song. 


GOD  IS  LOVE. 

The  humblest  flower  that  decks  the  vale— 
The  gloomiest  cypress  of  the  grove — 

The  breath  of  heaven,  Iheir  leaves  inhale, 
And  whisper  back,  that  God  is  Love.'' 
Streams  speax  his  piaisis  as  they  flow, 

And  wiuds  soft  hallelujahs  blow. 


From  the  Boston  SlaUsman. 

JLtUfs  ' 

INSCRIBED  ON  AN  iEOLEAN  HARP  • 

When,  roujrh  and  huarse,  the  Mrintry  breeze 
Shrill  whittles  throuj^li  the  leaflets  trees, 

And  drooping  nature  seems  to  mourn 
Her  summer  past. 

In  saddest  numbers,  wildly  borne. 

I'll  join  the  blast. 

But  when  summer's  tofler  breathing 
Lifrhtly  o'er  my  bosom  plays, 

I  will  then,  its  sweetness  wreathing:, 

Wake  reuicmbrauce  of  past  Jays. 

'I'hen  shall  memory,  fondly  tracing 
Blissful  scenes  of  cbildliuod's  years, 

Sif;h  to  think,  how  time,  unceasing, 

Changes  all  its  smiles  to  tears. 

Yet.  as  the  lorn  heart  shall  turn  her 
,  To  those  frk-iH'.s  she'll  meet  no  niore, 

I  will,  sighing,  sooilte  tlie  mourner, 

SootlieT-aiid  what  can  music  mure  ?— 

PIFF,  PAFF,  PUFF. 

.iRI^  BUFF^l. 

RECITATIVO. 

‘‘  Incipe,  si  quid  habes  ;  et  me  fecere  poelara, 
Pierides  :  sunt  et  mihi  carmina  :  me  quoque  dicunt, 
V^ulem  PaslorCd  ;  sed  non  ego  credulus  illis." 

—  Virgil. 

[TRANSLATED  ] 

Begin,  if  thou  hast  any  thing  to  say, 

I  too  have  dabbled  in  th'  harmonic  lay. 

1  too  have  written  iu  Solfeggio  Score^ 

And  still  am  anxious  to  come  out  with  more. 

The  swains  to  my  rude  lay  have  been  quite  civil, 
Yet  they  don't  say  ‘‘  1  conjure  xcith  the  Dew/," 

For  if  above  my  brethren  they  should  place  me, 

Aud  1  believ'd — such  flattery  would  disgrace  me. 

- 

Aria  Bujfa^  and  Canont  Injinilum. 

While  Spain  and  France, 

In  warlike  dance. 

Announce  some  dire  Kovclla  ! 

To  please  the  va.n, 

Behold  from  Spain, 

A  JMaeslro  di  Capella  .'  ! 

We  need  not  sure  be  mufli  surprized, 

If  music  now  is  Chri*tianiz''d 
Both  fiddles  aud  Fiani ; — 

'The  Christian  faith  proclaims  one  God — 

The  Cognoscenti''^  solemn  nod 
Proclaims  one  Christ iani  / 

A.  P.  HIENRICTI, 

Yatikee  Doodle  Shake  J^Jaster^ 

And  Ttucher  of  Lilllt  Dopeep, 


•  1  hit  modest  /ninii^fl6/c  has  made  himself  well  known  in  the 
Atlantic  cities  liy  the  niuuo  on  his  musietti  shield,  **Ofie  Goil—OhC 
Chrutani  ”  Should  the  S/mnttfi  Cluipel  Mn»ter  tU'Hro  to  notice  the 
humble  “  Tatikee  DvwlUoff'  composer,  it  is  anticipated  that  he 
will  return  the  eonipliiuewt  in  Aiur/c,  and  in  tlie  ntusi  public  luau* 
uer,  FixstU^imo  e  Bravts*into.—If^estern  Paper, 

FRl.VTED  liY  TRUE  .iR-D  GREEXE. 
i  I.IEPvCl!ANTS’  HALL. 


